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THE NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE GRANGE 
48th ANNUAL SESSION IN CONCORD, DEC. 13, 14, 15, 1921 


By Henry H. 


In view of the fact that the New 
Hampshire State Grange is to hold 
its Forty-eighth Annual session in 
Concord, the present month, it is 
appropriate to make some reference 
at this time to the growth and pro- 
gress of the organization. 

The Grange, or order of Patrons 
of Husbandry, as correctly known, 
was instituted December 4, 1867, in 
the city of Washington, by seven 
men connected with what was then 
the U. S. Bureau of Agriculture, 
its object being, primarily, to ad- 
vance the interests of Agriculture, 
and, incidentally, to promote friend- 
ly relations between the different 
sections of the country, then just 
emerging from the clouds of Civil 
war. The names of these seven 
founders of the order, all of whom, 
have long since passed away, are 
William Saunders, J. M. Trimble, 
F. M. McDowell, J. R. Thompson, 
W. M. Ireland, O. H. Kelley and A. 
B. Grosh. J. M. Trimble and F. M. 
McDowell served for many years, 
respectively, as Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the National Grange, and 
the former will be remembered by 
many New Hampshire members of 
the order, as serving in his office 
of Secretary when the National 
Grange held its first session in the 
State in 1892, 

The order made slow progress at 
first, the prejudice against secret 
organizations prevailing among 


Metcalf. 
farmers generally being hard to 
ovecome. The first subordinate 


Grange in the country was organized 
at Fredonia, New York, in 1868, and 
it was not until 1869 that a State 
Grange was organized, the first be- 
ing the Minnesota State Grange, 
organized on February 23 of that 
year, and the next in Iowa, Janu- 
ary 12, 1871. The order made great- 
est headway in the West during 
the early years of its history, its 
growth in the East, especially in 
New England, being decidedly slow. 
Later years, however, saw a marked 
change in the situation, it “having 
become decadent in some of the 
Western States where it was once 
strongest, while attaining remark- 
able growth in New England, New 
Hampshire having been for many 
years a leading Grange State, and 
for quite a period previous to the 
present decade having a_ larger 
membership, in proportion to popu- 
lation, than any State in the Union. 
It is now excelled in that respect 
only by the State of Maine. 

The first subordinate Grange in 
New Hampshire was Gilman 
Grange, No. 1, of Exeter, organized 
August 19, 1873, with Hon. John 
D. Lyman, long prominent in pub- 
lic affairs, as Master. This Grange 
is still in existence, and now in 
flourishing condition; but was near- 
ly dormant for many years in its 
early history, and only failed to 
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lose its charter through the action 
of Mr. Lyman in paying the annual 
dues to the State Grange out of 
his own pocket. 

The New Hampshire State 
Grange was organized in Grand 
Army Hall Manchester, December 
23, 1873, by T. A. Thompson, Lec- 
turer of the National Grange. Up 
to this time seventeen subordinate 
Granges had been organized in the 
State, all by Mr. Thompson who had 
come into the State for the purpose. 
These included Gilman No. 1, of 
Exeter; Bartlett, No. 2, Kingston; 





Frep A. RoGeErs, 
Master N. H. State Grange 


Amoskeag, No. 3, Manchester ; Mer- 
rimack River, No. 4, of Canterbury ; 
Lovell, No. 5, East Washington 
(since removed to Washington) 
Halestown, No. 6, North Weare; 
Granite, No. 7, Milford; Sullivan, 
No. 8, Newport; Claremont, No. 9, 
Claremont; Souhegan, No. 10, Am- 
herst; Hudson, No. 11, Hudson; 
Nashua, No. 13, Nashua; Mountain, 
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No. 14, East Concord; Hooksett, 
No, 16, Hooksett; Ashland, No. 17, 
Ashland, all of which were repre- 
sented at the opening of the meeting 
for organization of the State 
Grange, numbers 12 and 15 not 
being represented. At the evening 
session on the first day, L. T. San- 
born and Mrs. Sanborn, of Hampton 
Falls Grange made their appear- 
ance, making sixteen Granges in 
all represented. 

Committees were appointed on the 
first day, consisting of C. C. Shaw 
of Milford, James Clogston of East 
Washington and James U. Prince 
of Amherst, on Credentials; E. B. 
Bartlett of Weare, C. H. DeRoch- 
mont of Kingston, I. A, Reed of 
Newport on Constitution and By- 
Laws, and John D. Lyman of 
Exeter, D. M. Clough of Canterbury, 
D. T, Chase of Claremont and John 
B. Clarke of Manchester, on Reso- 
lutions. 

On the following day officers for 
the ensuing two years were. elected 
as follows: Master, Dudley T. Chase, 
Claremont; Overseer, C. H. De- 
Rochemont, Kingston; Lecturer, 
John D. Lyman, Exeter; Steward, 
L. T. Sanborn, Hampton Falls; 
Asst. Steward, I. A. Reed, Newport; 
Chaplain, J. F. Keyes, Ashland; 
Treasurer, D. M. Clough, Canter- 
bury; Secretary, C. C. Shaw, Mil- 
ford; Gate-Keeper, James U Prince, 
Amherst; Ceres, Mrs, C. C. Shaw, 
Milford; Pomona, Mrs. J. U. Prince, 
Amherst; Flora, Mrs. Abram BB. 
Tallant, East Concord; Lady Asst. 
Steward, Mrs. L. T. Sanborn, 
Hampton Falls. 

During the year 1874 two special 
meetings of the State Grange were 
held in Manchester—one on March 
17, at which the Constitution and 
By-Laws prepared by the Committee 
were adopted and the 5th degree 
of the order was conferred by D. 
W. Adams, Master of the National 
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Grange, upon John D. Lyman, David 
M. Clough, E. B. Bartlett, Henry 
Gray, Elliott Whitford, Charles H. 
DeRochemont, Kimball Webster, 
John B. Clarke, William G. Brown, 
H. L. Scott, James A. Wood, Mrs. 
Elliott Whitford and Mrs. Kimball 
Webster. Of the class of thirteen 
members—the first in the State to 
receive the fifth degree of the order— 
no one survives so far as is known. 

At the second special meeting— 
September 8, D. Wyatt Aiken of 
South Carolina of the National 
Grange Executive Committee, was 





HersBert N. SAWYER, 
Overseer 


present and exemplified the work 
of the order. At this meeting Sec- 
retary Shaw reported that there 
were then 31 subordinate Granges 
in the State, fourteen having been 
organized by himself as special de- 
puty, since the organization of the 
State Grange in December previous. 

At the next annual meeting, held 
in Mirror Hall Manchester, opening 
December 15, 1874, forty-two subor- 
dinate Granges were reported, with 
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between 1600 and 1700 members. 
At an adjourned meeting, March 17, 
1875, the fifth degree was conferred 
on 17 candidates and D. T. Chase. 
D. M. Clough and C. C. Shaw were 
appointed to draft regulations for 
the organization and government 
of County Granges. 

At the annual meeting of 1875, 
also held in Manchester, seventy-two 
subordinate Granges were reported, 
with a total membership of 3190. 
Dudley T. Chase was re-elected 
master, with I. A. Reed of Newport, 
Overseer; Samuel Putnam of Cor- 
nish, Lecturer; Kimball Webster of 
Hudson, Steward; W. O. Noyes of 
Derry, Asst. Steward; A. S. Wilkins 
of Amherst, Chaplain; D. M, Clough 
of Canterbury, Treasurer; C. C. 
Shaw of Milford, Secretary; F. L. 
Taylor of Danbury, Gate-Keeper ; 
Mrs. F. F. Taylor, Ceres; Mrs. 
George L. Stevens of Grafton, Po- 
mona; Mrs. C. B. Mason, of Ports- 
mouth, Flora, and Mrs. Elliott 
Whitord of Nashua, Lady Assistant 
Steward. - 

At this meeting it was voted that 
the next annual meeting be held in 
Newport; also that one-half the 
expenses of members attending the 
session, for travel and board, be 
paid from the Grange treasury. 

The annual meeting of 1876, 
opened in Bennett’s Hall, Newport, 
December 19, the address of wel- 
come being given by Dea. Simon A. 
Tenney of that town, whose death 
occurred during the past year. At 
this meeting the Secretary’s report 
showed 88 subordinate Granges in 
the State, with 4,308 members. A 
new set of by-laws was adopted and 
the fifth degree was conferred on 
19 candidates. 

The meeting for 1877 opened 
December 18, in Post Office hall, 
Manchester. The secretary report- 
ed 4,390 subordinate grange mem- 
bers, in 88 subordinate granges, 
the same number as the previous 
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year, with an increase in member- 
ship of only 82. The fifth degree 
was conferred on 52 candidates at 
this meeting. W. H. Stinson of 
Dunbarton and N. J. Bachelder, 
and Mary A. Putney (subsequently 
Mrs. Bachelder) of East Andover, 
being among the number. Dudley 
T. Chase was again elected Master ; 
George A, Wason of New Boston, 
Overseer; John D. Lyman, Lec- 
turer; David M. Clough, Treasurer ; 





LuKE H. RICKERT, 
Lecturer 


and C. C. Shaw, Secretary. It may 
be stated here, that Mr. Lyman, 
who was the first Lecturer, but had 
been displaced for the second term 
by Mr. Putnam of Cornish, was 
continued in the office from this 
time on until 1891, making ten 
terms, or 20 years of service in all— 
a record unapproached by any sub- 
sequent incumbent. 

At the 1878 meeting, which was 
held in the town hall at Plymouth, 
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90 subordinate granges were re- 
ported, with 4,464 members, and 
the fifth degree was conferred on 92 
candidates. 

The meeting for 1879 was held 
in Manchester, as were also subse- 
quent meetings up to and including 
that for 1893. No increase in 
membership was reported for the 
year, and two granges were report- 
ed as havng surrendered their char- 
ters. One hundred and fifty-two 
candidates received the fifth de- 
gree. George A. Wason_ was 
chosen Master; F. L. Taylor of 
Danbury, Overseer; John D. Ly- 
man, Lecturer; and W. H, Stinson 
of Dunbarton, Secretary. 

At the meeting in 1880, there 
were reported but 84 active subor- 
dinate granges, with 4,094 mem- 
bers, a material falling off from the 
previous year. At this time there 
were six granges in the State with 


over 100 members’ each—Sou- 
hegan Grange of Ambherst _lead- 


ing, with 138. The fifth degree 
candidates at this session number- 
ed 153. 

George A. Wason was re-elected 
Master and William H. Stinson, 
Secretary at the 1881 session. E. 
C. Hutchinson, who had served as 
Assistant Steward in the previous 
term, was promoted to Steward. 
There had been 247 fourth degree 
candidates initiated during the year. 
The fifth degree was conferred on 
52 candidates at this session. 

In 1882 two County Councils 
were reported as having been or- 
ganized, in Hillsborough and Mer- 
rimack Counties. The total active 
paying membership of the subordi- 
nate granges of the State was re- 
ported at 3,112, showing a material 
falling off. Mention was made of 
the first annual picnic and festival 
of the State Grange, held at the 
Weirs, August 29, 30 and 31. 
Eighty candidates received the 
fifth degree. 
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At the annual meeting in 1883, 
3,788 subordinate grange members 
were reported. Fifty-five candi- 
dates were jnitiated in the fifth de- 
gree. Among these were George 
R. Drake, present Secretary. N. 
J. Bachelder served as chairman of 
the Committee on Education at 
this session. William H. Stinson 
was elected Master; Chas. McDan- 
iel, Overseer; and N. J. Bachelder, 
Secretary. Hillsborough County 
Pomona Grange, No. 1, had been 
organized during the year. 

In 1884 there were reported 4,120 





James C. FARMER, 


Steward 
subordinate grange members. 
Eastern New Hampshire Pomona 


Grange, No. 2, had been organized, 
with George R. Drake, Master. 
Amoskeag Grange of Manchester 
led all subordinate granges in mem- 
bership, having 182. Eight others 
had over 100 each. The fifth de- 
gree was conferred on 119 candi- 
dates. 

In 1885 the subordinate member- 
ship was reported to be 4,423. The 
fifth degree was conferred on 134. 
Gov. Moody Currier attended the 
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public session, being the first Gov- 
ernor to attend a Grange session. 
The old officers were re-elected. 
The annual meeting for 1886, was 
held in Mechanics Hall, most of the 
previous sessions in Manchester 
having been held in Mirror hall. 
There were 5,300 subordinate mem- 
bers reported. Nine subordinate 
granges and Merrimack County Po- 
mona Grange No. 3, had_ been or- 
ganized during the past year, among 
them Rumford of East Concord, 
Capital of Concord, and Pembroke, 
and the latter had initiated the 
largest class in the fourth degree 
that had ever been initiated in the 


country—133. Notice was taken 
of the death of Col. David M. 
Clough of Canterbury, who had 


served the Grange as Treasurer for 
the first six years. The success of 
the first State Grange Fair, held at 
‘Tilton in the autumn previous, was 
also reported. These fairs were 
continued at Tilton for about fifteen 
years, with varying success. Fifth 
degree candidates were initiated at 
this session to the number of 125. 
The resignation of Col. Stinson as 
Master was received, and Charles 
McDaniel of Springfield was chosen 
for the unexpired term. There 
were 120 candidates initiated in the 
fifth degree. 

At the meeting of 1887, held in 
the Manchester City Hall, there 
were 5,865 subordinate grange 
members reported. The sixth de- 
gree was conferred for the first 
time by the State Grange at this 
time, the work in this degree hav- 
ing been turned over by the Na- 
tional Grange to the State Granges, 
and the fifth degree to the Pomona 
Granges. This first sixth degree 
class numbered 131, among whom 
were John D. Lyman, the State 
Lecturer, Prof. C. H. Pettee of the 
Agricultural College, William P. 
Ballard of Concord, of the first 
graduating class in that institution, 
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and Mrs. N. J. Bachelder. Charles 
McDaniel was re-elected Master 
and N. J. Bachelder, Secretary. 

At the 1888 meeting, in the same 
place, it was reported that eleven 
new subordinate granges had been 
organized during the year, ma‘ing 
103 in all in the State, with 6,701 
members. The sixth degree was 
conferred on 86 candidates. 

In 1889 there were 107 subordi- 
nate granges reported, with 7,560 
members. Pembroke Grange then 
held first rank, with 202 members. 





Horace F. Hoyt, 
Chaplain 


The sixth degree was conferred on 
79 candidates, among whom was 
Herbert O. Hadley of Temple, who 
subsequently became State Master, 
and Mrs. Hadley. The old officers 
were re-elected. 

In 1890 it was reported that 13 
new subordinate granges had been 
organized during the year, and that 
the total membership was 8,954. 
The sixth degree class numbered 
122. 

In 1891 there were 131 active sub- 
ordinate granges reported, with 
9,870 members, making a net in- 
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crease during Worthy Master 
McDaniel’s adminstration, of 4,570. 
The sixth degree was conferred up- 
on 102 candidates. At the meeting 
this year, Nahum J. Bachelder of 
East Andover was promoted from 
the office of Secretary to that of 
Master; James E. Shepard of New 
London was elected Overseer; Ed- 
ward J. Burnham of Manchester, 
Lecturer; and E. C. Hutchinson of 
Milford, Secretary. 

The Grange in New Hampshire 
was well started on the highway of 
prosperity, and continued in a 
career of remarkable progress dur- 
ing the succeeding twelve yea~s of 
Mr. Bachelder’s incumbency as 
Master. There were 11,274 subor- 
dinate members reported in 1892; 
in 1893, there were 13,242; in 1894, 
14,832; in 1895, 16,534; in 1896, 
18,158; in 1897, 19,116; in 1893, 20,- 
702; in 1899, 22,330; in 1900, 23,687 ; 
in 1901, 24,208; in 1902, 25,362; in 
1903, 26,800; showing a net increase 
in the twelve years of 16,930. 

At the 1892 and 1893 meetings, 
both held in Manchester, the sixth 
degree candidates numbered 74 and 
149 respectively. At the meeting 
in 1894, which was held in Concor1 
for the first time (White’s Opera 
House being the meeting place) 
there were 156 initiates in the sixth 
degree. In 1895, also in Concord, 
97 candidates were initiated. In 
1896, at Mechanics Hall, Manches- 
ter, the degree was conferred upon 
132, H. N. Sawyer, present Over- 
seer, and Joseph D. Roberts, long 
time Treasurer, being members of 
the class. In 1897 at Concord for 
the third time, 281 were initiated— 
the largest class initiated up to that 
time. At the meeting in 1898, held 
in Manchester, 62 candidates  re- 
ceived the degree. In 1899, at Con- 
cord, 184 were initiated. In 1900 
the annual meeting was held in the 
City Hall at Dover, the finest audi- 
ence room in the State, and a class 











of 292 was instructed in the sixth 
degree. At the next annual meet- 
ing in Concord, 192 were instruct- 
ed; at Manchester, in 1902, 265; 
and at Concord in 1903, a class of 
235 received the lessons of this de- 
gree. 

Emri C, Hutchinson held the of- 
fice of Secretary throughout the en- 
tire twelve years of Worthy Master 
Bachelder’s incumbency, as_ did 
Joseph D. Roberts that of Treas- 
urer, in which he has been con- 
tinued up to the present time, hav- 








JoserpH D. Roserts, 
Treasurer 
ing served for a longer period than 
any other man in any State Grange 


office. E. J. Burnham continued 
as Lecturer four years; was follow- 
ed by Hezekiah Scammon of Exe- 
ter for two years, who was_ suc- 
ceeded, in 1897, by Henry H. Met- 
calf of Concord, who continued till 
1903. 

Two annual meetings of the Na- 
tional Grange were held in the 


State, during Worthy Master Bach- 
elder’s term, both in Concord, the 
first in 1892 and the other in 1898. 
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It was mainly through the influence 
of Mr. Bachelder that the National 
Grange came here, and the inspira- 
tion resulting from these sessions 
had a powerful influence in promot- 
ing the wonderful growth of the 
order in the State. 

It was in 1893, that the first suc- 
cessful series of Pomona Grange 
field meetings was held in the 
State, Col. J. H. Brigham of Ohio, 


Master of the National Grange, 
being the leading speaker. It was 
through Worthy Master Bachel- 


der’s efforts that his services were 
secured. The meetings were all 
largely attended, that of Merri- 
mack County Pomona, at Blodg- 
ett’s Landing, Sunapee _ Lake, 
being the largest. Two thousand 
people were in attendance, and 
Col. Brigham pronounced it the 
finest meeting of the kind he had 
ever attended. These field meet- 
ings were continued with great suc- 
cess throughout Mr. Bachelder’s 
administration. Among the speak- 
ers for several years was Aaron 
Jones of Indiana, who succeeded 
Col. Brigham as Master of the Na- 
tional Grange. In _ recent years 
these meetings have been held un- 
der the joint auspices of the Grange 
and the County Farm Bureaus, and 
have been less helpful and inter- 
esting, on account of the divided 
responsibility. 

At the annual meeting of the 
Grange, held in Concord, in 1903, 
Herbert O. Hadley of Temple was 
chosen Master; Richard Pattee of 
New Hampton, Lecturer; and 
George R. Drake of Manchester, 
Secretary, the latter continuing in 
office to the present time. Mr. 
Hadley held the Master’s office six 
years, being succeeded in 1909 by 
Richard Pattee, who gave way in 
1913 to Wesley Adams of London- 
derry, and the latter, in 1917, to 
Fred A. Rogers of Meriden, the 
present incumbent. Richard Pattee 
served as Lecturer during Worthy 
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Master Hadley’s term, and was suc- 
ceeded in 1909 by Andrew L. Felker, 
present Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, for four years, when Charles 
W. Varney of Rochester, came in, 
who gave way in 1917 to Luke H. 
Rickert of Belmont, who now holds 
the office. 

At the annual meeting of 1904, 
in Dover, the subordinate Grange 
membership was reported at 27,466 
and the sixth degree was conferred 
upon 318 candidates. In 1905 there 
were 27,752 members, and at the 





GeEorRGE R. DRAKE, 
Secretary 


annual meeting, in Manchester, 
314 received the 6th degree. At 
Concord, in 1906, 28,026 subordinate 
members were reported, and 2&4 
were initiated in the 6th degree. 
At the 1907 meeting in Manchester, 
the Secretary’s report showed 28, 
286 subordinate members and the 
6th degree initiates numbered 286. 
Four special meetings for conferring 


the 6th degree had been held in the 
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State during the year, at Keene, 
Plymouth, Littleton and _ Ports- 
mouth, at which, in all, about 400 
candidates had been initiated. ‘Tie 
1908 meeting was held in Ports- 
mouth, when 28,350 members were 
reported ,and 373 received the 6th 
degree. In 1909, Manchester again 
being the meeting place, the report 
showed 28,821 members of subordi- 
nate Granges, and 277 candidates 
were instructed in the 6th degree. 

From the figures presented, it ap- 
pears that there was a net gain of 
2021 subordinate members during 
the six years incumbency of Wor- 
thy Master Hadley, from 1903 to 
1909. 

The annual meeting for 1910 was 
held in the Auditorum at Concord, 
when 29,086 members were reported 
and 239 candidates were initiated 
in the 6th degree. At Manchester, 
in 1911, 29,019 members were re- 
ported, and 373 received the 6th 
degree. The meeting for 1912 was 
held in Nashua, when the subordi- 
nate membership was reported at 
29,445, and 510 were given the 6th 
degree, being the largest class ever 
initiated up to that time. At the 
1913 meeting, in Concord, the sub- 
ordinate members numbered 29,418, 
and 90 candidates received the 6th 
degree. Nearly 1400 had been given 
this degree in the previous month, 
at Manchester, where the National 
Grange session was held that year, 
making three sessions in all, of that 
body held in the State. 

At the 1913 meeting Capital 
Grange No. 113, of Concord was 
credited with a membership of 508, 
being the largest in the State, which 
position, for many years previous 
held by Amoskeag of Manchester, 
it still holds. 

During the four years of Worthy 
Master Pattee’s incumbency the net 
gain in membership of the subordi- 
nate Granges, was 597, and it was 
generally felt that it would be diffi- 
cult to make further increase, even 











if possible to maintain the existing 
strength. 

The annual meeting of 1914 was 
held in Lacona, at which 29,314 
subordinate members were reported, 
and 188 candidates received the les- 
sons of the 6th degree. In 1915 
Keene was the meeting place. The 
subordinate membership was given 
as 29,181, and 252 6th degree candi- 
dates were initiated. In 1916 Man- 
chester again had the annual meet- 
ing, at which time it appeared that 
the total membership was 28,126, 








Mrs. LILLIAN F. Cooper, 
Flora 


and 199 were given the 6th degree; 
but at a special meeting in August, 
previous, at Laconia 114 candidates 
had been initiated. The meeting for 
1917 was held in Concord. The sub- 
ordinate Grange membership was 
reported at 28,514, and 166 candi- 
dates received the 6th degree. 
At a special meeting, previously held 
in Newport, 159 had been initated. 

There was a net loss in member- 
ship during the four years of Worthy 
Master Adams’ administration, of 
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904, accounted for largely by the 
general demoralization resulting 
from the World War, into which 
the United States had entered. 

The annual meeting for 1918 was 
held in the city hall in Rochester. 
At this meeting 28,359 members of 
subordinate Granges were reported, 
and 211 candidates received the 6th 
degree. Laconia was again the 
meeting place of the Grange in 1919. 
There were 28,810 subordinate mem- 
bers reported and 275 6th degree 
candidates were initiated. At Pet- 
erborough, at a special meeting in 
September, 98 others had been in- 
itiated. At Claremont, last Decem- 
ber, there were 30,035 subordinate 
members and the sixth degree can- 
didates initiated numbered 158. At 
nine special meetings held during 
the year, in different sections of the 
State, there were 1,223 sixth de- 
gree members initiated. 

During the first three years of 
Worthy Master Rogers’ incumbency 
there was a net increase of 1,521 in 
the subordinate grange membership 
of the State, and, though the of- 
ficial figures of the last year are not 
at hand, it is certain that there has 
been a large increase in the last 
year, and the total membership now 
stands at a higher figure than ever 
before. The financial condition of 
the organization is also better than 
ever before, the amount of funds 
in the treasury, and invested, being 
reported at $31,299.75, at the last 
annual meeting. 

The New Hampshire State 
Grange has holden 47 annual meet- 
ings, besides various special meet- 
ings for conferring the sixth degree 
and other purposes. Of these 
meetings 27 have been held in Man- 
chester, 9 in Concord, 2 in Dover, 
2 in Laconia, and 1 each in New- 
port, Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
Nashua, Rochester, Keene and 
Claremont. Since empowered by 
the National Grange to confer the 
sixth degree of the order, it has in- 
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structed between eleven and twelve 
thousand candidates in the lessons 
of that degree. 

The Grange, in this State, is the 
largest in point of membership, as 
well as the most influential in the 
direction of public affairs, of all the 
fraternal organizations. While in- 
stituted, primarily, to advance the 
material interests of the farming 
population, it has become a great 
educational force and a prime in- 
strument in the promotion of bene- 


ficial legislation along various lines. 


While in the country at large it is 
to the active work of the Grange 
organization that the people are in- 
debted for free rural mail delivery, 
the parcel post, postal saving banks 
and the popular election of United 
States Senators, in this State it has 
been the prime factor in securing 
equal school advantages for the 
children of the rural districts, with 
these in the cities and larger towns, 
also in the promotion of highway 
improvement, in advancing the 
cause of temperance and maintain- 
ing the laws against the desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath. 

Of the nine men who have held 
the office of Master of the N. H. 
State Grange, five—Messrs. Chase, 





Wason, Stinson, McDaniel and 
Stinson have passed on. Four— 
Messrs. Bachelder, Pattee, Adams 


and Rogers, the present incumbent 
—survive. Mr. Bachelder, the old- 
est of the survivors in point of 
years and time of service, has lived 
in retirement on his East Andover 
farm, after serving with distinction 
for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury as Secretary of the State 
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Board of Agriculture, and two 
years from 1903 to 1905, as-Gov- 
ernor of the State, aside from his 
service eight years as Secretary 
and twelve years as Master of the 
State Grange, and six years as 
Lecturer, and four years as Master 
of the National Grange. 

Joseph D. Roberts of Rollins- 
ford, who has been Treasurer since 
1897, is the oldest officer of the 
Grange in point of service at the 
present time. Next in rank in this 
respect is George R. Drake of Man- 
chester, who has been Secretary 
since 1903; while Horace F. Hoyt 
of Hanover has served as Chap- 
lain for the last fourteen years. 

The present officers of the 
Grange, whose successors are to 
be chosen at the annual meeting in 
Concord opening December 13, are: 
Master, Fred A. Rogers; Overseer, 
Herbert N. Sawyer; Lecturer, Luke 
H. Rickert; Steward, James C. 
Farmer; Assistant Steward, A. W. 
McDaniel; Chaplain, Horace F. 
Hoyt; Treasurer, Joseph D. Rob- 
erts; Secretary, George R. Drake; 
Gatekeeper, J. G. Beattie; Ceres, 
Mrs. Addie M. Rogers; Pomona, 
Mrs. Mary W. Heath; Flora, Mrs. 
Lillian Foss Cooper; Lady Assist- 


ant Steward, Mrs. Caroline C. 
Edgerly. 
The Executive Committee con- 


sists of the Master and Secretary, 
ex-officio, and Orville P. Smith, 
Charles W. Varney. and Wesley 


Adams. Wilbur H. White of 
Deerfield is the General Deputy, 
assisted by three Pomona and 


twenty-five district deputies. 
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By Caroline Stetson Allen 


CHAPTER | 
Loutsa. 


“Are all your things packed, dear?” 

“Every last thing. Bridget’s cake 
about fills the top tray. She would 
put it in, banishing my shirts to the 
under tray, where there wasn’t any 
room for them. I managed to roll—” 

“You rolled them! Oh, my dear! 
And they were laundered so beauti- 
fully!’ And Mrs. Gray hurried up- 
stairs to her son’s room. 

Robert, left with Louisa on the pi- 
azza, looked at her, and laughed rue- 
fully. 

“This comes of encouraging Bridg- 
et in my youth,” he said. “She re- 
fuses to see in me the grown man, 
and is in the depths of woe if my 
zest for her sweets appears to wane.” 

“T didn’t see much signs of its 
waning at dessert yesterday,” said 
Louisa. “Three helps of bluelierry 
pie, was it? Bob, it’s too bad for 
Aunt Helen to have all the bother of 


repacking. Perhaps I can help her. 

“Don't fuss. She likes nothing 
better. Louisa, see here. Sit still! 
Honestly, she likes to do it. Are 


you going to write to a fellow once 
in a while?” 

“Perhaps so,” said Louisa, looking 
pleased. Louisa Acton was not Rob- 
ert Gray’s cousin, although from her 
childhood, living next door and play- 
ing constantly with “Bobby,” she had 
always called his mother aunt. Both 
families lived in a small New Eng- 
land village, from which Robert had 
been absent only during four college 
years. He was now going to the far 
West for a year on a ranch of an 
uncle, and this would be his first 
long absence from home. 

His two young neighbors, Louisa 
Acton and Alicia Dale, frankly ad- 


mitted that they should miss him, as’ 


well they might, since a summer 
day hardly passed without their joint- 
ly or separately sharing his compan- 
ionship in a walk or climb, or row 
on the Saco River. Each girl was 
now secretly wondering how often 
Robert would write to the other. Not 
that there was jealousy between them; 
the triple intimacy had been too long 
continued and open for that. 

Mrs. Gray was younger than her 
years, and particularly enjoyed the 
company of her only son’s friends, 
so that her large house, with its spa- 
cious livingroom and wide piazza, 


had always been the young folks’ 
common meeting-ground. ‘“Tangle- 
wild” was, indeed, like an_ ideal 


most comfortable camp. It stood sur- 
rounded by pines and spruce, through 
which the mountain air blew, de- 
liciously fragrant. No plaster had 
been used in the walls, which showed, 
in varying browns or grays, the beau- 
tiful grain of native woods. A vast 
rock, centuries old, formed a natur- 
al wall to the cellar. 

On stormy days the living-room 
was a welcome retreat, with its open 
fireplace, friendly ranks of well-worn 
books, and a piano on which the girls 
occasionally played, but which no one 
dreamed of touching if Robert were 
at hand to draw magic from the keys. 
Best of all were the wide windows, 
giving lovely glimpses of hill and 
valley, even though the pictures were 
sometimes pearled with rain. 

The smaller Acton and Dale houses 
were about half a mile distant, to 
right and left, one in the direction of 
Intervale, the other toward Conway. 

Louisa Acton was of medium 
height, with a trim, graceful figure 
and pretty curves. She was always 
correctly dressed for the occasion, 
small or great, and was fond of light 
colors. On this warm morning of . 
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early September her gown was of 
pale lavender, belted with white. 

“Let’s have a bit of a stroll,” said 
Robert, rising and approaching the 
girl. “Come down by the veery’s 
nest. There’s an hour,—yes’—look- 
ing at his watch—“seventy-eight min- 
utes before I leave. Come.” 

Louisa hesitated a moment, looking 
up at him. It was never easy for 
anyone to refuse Robert Gray any- 
thing. Inclined to gayety when with 
his familiars, he was quiet and some- 
what reticent when among strangers; 
but even they felt in him a certain 
magnetism, and now, as he smiled 
down at her. Louisa, his long-time 
friend, thought she had never seen eyes 
of such unfailing sunshine. She felt 
an unwonted sinking of heart as she 
realized how empty the place was go- 
ing to seem without him. Why—there 
was hardly a day that they had 
not played around together since 
the year when, still in skirts, Bobby 
had stoutly protested that he was 
quite big enough to pull her on his 
sled. Yet now she answered, “No, 
Robert. This last hour belongs to 
your mother.” 

“Mother’s busy.” 

“No, she'll be down in a few min- 
utes, I’m sure. I must go home. [| 
didn’t mean to stay so long.” 

“Well, I'll walk along with you.” 

“You'd better not. Think of what 
this hour means to Aunt Helen.” 

“And does it mean nothing to you, 
then?’ Robert asked in a vexed tone. 
He added before her embarassment 
could let her reply, “I shall walk as far 
as the Big Pine anyway.” 

They started off together; and as 
Mrs. Gray saw them from Robert’s 
window, a shadow crossed her face. 

“Those pesky girls!” said Aunt 
Lizzie, looking up from her sewing. 
“You'd think Louisa hadn’t seen 
Robert all summer, her coming up here 
today of all days!” 

“Oh well,” said Mrs. Gray toler- 
antly, “this is like their own home to 
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the girls. They’ve been welcome to 
run in and out here since they were 
babies, and it would seem strange if 
they didn’t come in every day. 
Louisa’s a very unselfish girl. Every- 
body says so.” 

“Yes,” admitted Aunt Lizzie with- 
out enthusiasm. 

“She’s noted for making sacrifices. 
She gave up college, so that her broth- 
er could marry earlier.” 

“And a mighty poor match he made! 
That Sallie Acton’s a slacker, if ever 
there was one. Did you see that hat 
of hers, decked out like a vegetable 
garden last Sunday? I had a mind to 
ask her what cabbages were bringing. 
She didn’t need a new hat any more 
than I do.” 

“T’ve nothing to say as to Sallie 
Acton’s hats,” said Mrs. Gray. “I’m 
more interested in Robert's at this 
moment. So far as | can make out, 
he’s only taking the one on his head. 
I’m sure he’ll need his tweed cap.” 
And she rummaged about in the closet 
until she found it on an upper shelf. 
Having placed it in the trunk, she 
stood regarding thoughtfully a pen- 
ciled list in her hand, and then, with 
a final pat to the now neat upper 
tray, lowered the lid, and turned the 
key. 

“T can’t for the life of me say,” 
she then went on, turning to her sis- 
ter-in-law, ‘““why I can’t seem to warm 
up more to Louisa. She’s exemplary. 
There isn’t a fault one can pick in 
her.” 

“Hump!” said Aunt Lizzie. 
shy of these perfect folks. 
somebody with half-a-dozen 
faults.” 

“There are plenty of such folks to 
be found,” laughed Mrs. Gray. 
“Here comes one now,” as Alicia 
Dale’s running -step was heard on 
the stairs. ' 

Robert and Louisa, meanwhile, had 
paused on a cross-cut toward the 


“T’m 
Give me 
honest 


road, to stand for a moment by the 


now deserted nest of the 


veery. 
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The nest was in the lowest crotch of 
a vigorous white birch, that stretched 
its gleaming white arms as if to cool 
them in the dark enveloping green of 
the pines. Here Lousia and Alicia 
had played dolls as little girls, and 
here Bobby used to halt his small 
wooden cart to unload “groceries” 
for the dolls’ housekeeping. Later 
the veery saw the advantages of the 
retreat for her own housekeeping, 
and the three children had kept un- 
tiring guard of her nest. 

Then as the boy and his girl- 
neighbors grew older, it was here 
they met for secret consultations or 
friendly talks. ‘ 

“When you come home, you'll find 
the veery here in her nest before you,” 
said Louisa. 

“T shall miss you girls like sin,” 
said Robert. And then, looking at 
Louisa, at her blue eyes and rose- 
petal cheeks, he wished he had put it 
differently. He would miss Alicia, 
of course,—who wouldn't? But, 
blame it, he hadn’t known it would 
feel like this to say good-bye to Louisa. 
And now she had turned aside into 
the road, and he must follow, though 
he had rather they had stayed by the 
veery’s nest. 

“Go back now,” said Louisa, when 
they had walked some part of the 
way in silence. “This time belongs 
to your mother.” 

“Good-bye, then,” said Robert. 
There were things crowding to be 
said; but he could not say. them. 
They shook hands, somewhat formally, 
and separated, Louisa walking brisk- 
ly, and Robert slowly, turning more 
than once to look back at the head 
showing golden in the sunlight, and 
fluttering lavender skirts. His mind 
was full of Louisa, and regret at the 
long separation ahead. But hers had 
already left Robert, and had turned 
to half-solved domestic problems. “I 
shall be late about dinner,’ she 
thought. “Uncle Dick will stop over 
on his way to Kearsarge Village. “I'll 


use the peaches for the dessert, that is 
if Mother can eat them.” Mrs. Acton 
was convalescing from a recent illness. 

Before Robert’s slow pace brought 
him to his own door he saw a tall, 
dark-haired girl entering one of the 
narrow wood paths that led to Tan- 
glewild, and a bit of their accustomed 
sunshine came back into his eyes. 
“Alicia!” he called, quickening his 
steps, but the girl was too far ahead, 
and didn’t hear 

CuHapter II 
Alicia. 

Alicia Dale hurried into the Gray 
house, and finding none of the family 
downstairs, ran up to Mrs. Gray in 
Robert’s room. 

What was it about Alicia, his moth- 
er asked herself. A hairpin had 
slipped from the low coil of dark 
brown hair, and a curly tendril es- 
caped upon her neck which was deeply 
tanned. Her white cotton waist was 
snowy to be sure, but there was a 
berry stain upon her dark blue skirt, 
and one of her shoes had become 
untied. 

She threw a quick smile and nod to 
Aunt Lizzie, whose face immediately 
looked less grim, and then threw her 
arms about her friend. 

“Oh Mrs. Gray, I’ve no business 
to come, at this last minute so! But 
I can’t help it. I miust see Bob to 
say good-bye. Oh, but I hate to have 
him go! Why do people go and make 
themselves so desirable? Now J] do 
better. I take care to be disagree- 
able every now and then—say once 
every two hours— and so—” 

“You foolish child! Let me be! 
There’s Robert now.” 

“ll go, I will really, Aunt Helen, 
soon as I’ve seen him.” 

“No, stay now you're here. I'd 
rather. It will make it easier when 
he has left. What an old fool I am, 
Alicia! But he’s my only boy. And 
a year does seem an eternity.” 

“It d@es! It’s simply horrid.” 
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“Tt’s good to hear you say that. 
Everybody has given me straight lies 
about it for the last week. (You 
needn’t look so_ horrified, Lizzie) 
Well, Robert, not much time left,” 
as her son entered the room. 

Now Alicia knew that she really 
ought to go. But she didn’t stir. 

“We're all as impatient as can be!” 
she said, with a saucy look. “No 
more meekly asking if I may prac- 
tice on your piano! I shall thump 
on it whenever I please.” 

“Ts that so, Miss?’ said Robert, 
coming to stand in front of her.“ Not 
if you have any mercy for my 
mother !” 

“Oh, poor Aunt Helen! Well, 
then, I shall ride Hurricane till he 
looks back on his life with you as an 
idle dream.” 

“T’ve lent Hurry to Jack Merriman 
till I get back. Ha! Ha!” 

“Come downstairs with me, 
Alicia,” said Aunt Lizzie, rising and 
folding her work. 

“Must 1?” asked Alicia’s 
turned on Mrs. Gray. 

“Rob and I haven't 
rets,” said his mother. 
time, anyway, for his 
had our final say last night. Don’t 
forget, if you have a cold, there’s 
rhinitis in the little medicine case. 
Do be careful not to stay out in wet 
clothes. And write me the minute you 
get there. 

Robert promised everything. Aunt 
Lizzie, with marked displeasure in the 
look she threw Alicia in passing, had 
gone to her own room. The girl 
lowered her dark lashes, and would 
not understand. But she turned to 
the window and stood silent, when, at 
the sound of carriage wheels, Robert 
held his mother close. It was still si- 
lently that Alicia turned as he came to 
her, and gave him her firm brown 
hand. Her eyes were sweet, and she 
threw him one of her sudden 
smiles, from which all the mischief 
had fled. ‘ 


eyes 


any last sec- 
“It’s almost 
going. We 
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“Be good to yourself, old Bob! I'll 
stay awhile with your mother,” she 
said. 


“Good-bye, Alicia. May I give 
her a kiss, Mother?” asked Robert, 


smiling over his shoulder at Mrs. 
Gray. 
“No, Robert.” she said soberly. 


“Alicia’s a big girl now.” 

“Not so very,” said Alicia, pouting, 
“He’s a whole head taller than I am.” 

But the kiss was not given, and 
they all went downstairs, and out to 
the carriage. Just as it was starting 
off, Mrs. Gray remembered a letter 
she wanted her son to post in the 
city,°and hurried indoors to get it. 

Robert and Alicia stood waiting. 
The driver, an ancient villager sup- 
posed to be stone deaf, was deep 
in a newspaper. 

“Your mother said you mustn't,” 
said Alicia in a low voice. 

“Mustn’t what?” asked Robert in- 
nocently. 

Alicia looked reproof. Then Rob- 
ert remembered. He glanced at the 
driver, whose head was nodding. He 
bent, and there was something start- 
ingly sweet in the touch of that 
young brown cheek.****He was off. 
The carriage had hardly passed out 
of the driveway, when a quavering 
song came from the front seat. 


““Tf I were what the words are, 
And love were like the tune, 
With double sound and single, 


Delight our lips would mingle, 
With kisses glad as birds are 
That get sweet rain at noon— 
If I were what the words are, 
And love were like the tune.” * 


The face of the young man on the 
back seat crimsoned, but there was 
nobody to see, and the air ceased as 
suddenly as it began. 

Alicia, true to her word, stayed 
for awhile with Mrs. Gray, talking 
of what they would do to make the 
year pass more quickly, and playing 
a few sprightly airs on the piano. 

* Swinburne. 
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But she broke off abruptly in the 
middle of “All the blue bonnets are 
over the border,” and ran away to 
the veery’s nest. There in the crotch, 
close by the nest, was the little brown 
volume from which Robert had read 
yesterday to Louisa and her. She 
drew it out, and smoothed the crum- 
bled leaves. The mark, a tiny silver 
trillium on narrow green ribbon, fell 
into her lap, and she replaced it, re- 
solving to leave the rest of the story 
unread until Robert should return. 

Alicia then thought she would go 
on to the Acton’s, and see Louisa for 
awhile. But first she touched the 
nest gently. Oh, that it were Spring, 
and the veery had returned! 

The book in her hand, she entered 
the Acton’s door. “Where are you, 
Louisa,” she called. 

“Don’t wake Mother up, Alicia!” 
said Louisa, frowning slightly, as she 
came down the front stairs. “Come 
in here.”’* And she led the way into 
the back parlor, where she sat down 
with some mending, and Alicia threw 
herself on the sofa. “Did you see 
Robert to say good-bye?” 

“Yes, I stayed up to the last sec- 
ond. Is’t it hateful to have him go!” 

“Oh, Alicia, | do think you ought 
to have come away sooner.” Alicia 
colored, and didn’t speak. 

“You really ought not to have 
stayed,” went on Louisa. “His 
mother must have counted on that last 
hour or half-hour, with him, just 
by themselves. I’m surprised you 
stayed, Alicia.” 

Still Alicia had nothing to say. 

“It’s very hard for me to say this 
to you, Alicia, but it’s for your own 
good. 
time that you’re growing selfish.” 

After she had said this, Louisa 
shut her lips firmly, till her lips made 
a straight line. Her color was heignt- 
ened, and she sewed faster. 

Alicia sat up straight, the plump 
pink sofa pillow slipping to the floor. 


I’ve noticed for quite a long. 
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Louisa went over and picked it up. 


“Oh, Louisa,” said Alicia in a 
troubled voice, “dm I selfish?” 

“I’m afraid you are.” 

“Oh, dear! **** Do you think 


Robert’s noticed it?’ she asked after a 
pause. 

“IT don’t see that it matters what 
Robert notices. The thing is for you 
to try to get over it.” 

““T know; but do you think so?” 

“Alicia, you’re too silly! How do 
I know? I’ve noticed it, but you don’t 
suppose I’ve talked about it to any- 
one.” 

“Oh, of course not. But oh, Lou- 
isa, | wish I wasn’t selfish! I see 
what you mean. Yes, I see. It was hor- 
rible of me to stay so! I do see 
Aunt Helen must hate me,” gloomily. 

“IT don’t think Aunt Helen allows 
herself to hate anyone. But you un- 
doubtedly were in the way. I wanted 
to stay, but I wouldn’t let myself.” 

Alicia regarded her friend admir- 
ingly. “Oh, Louisa, if I couid only 
be like you! But I’m so afraid its 
in me, and that I never can get 
it out.” 

“You'd better try,” said Louisa 
“though I admit it would have been 
better if you had tried when you 
were younger. I’m sorry I can’t stay 
with you now, but I hear Mother 
waking up.” 

She rose as she spoke, folding her 
work neatly. 

“T’ll go,” said Alicia. 
of you to tell me. 
hated to.” 

“I did,” said Louisa,. leaving the 
room. Alicia slowly left the house, 
and with bent brown head passed 
through the trim little garden and out 
of the gate. She was unusually 
quiet and thoughtful the rest of the 
day, and her dog, Tim, looked won- 
deringly at his young mistress as, for 
the first time, she made no response 
to his lively advances. 

To be concluded. 


“Tt was nice 
You must have 








A PROBLEM IN CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 





By L. D. White, University of Chicago. 


The successive failures in 1920 
and 1921 of the work of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of New 
Hampshire raise the question of the 
wisdom of the present method of 
amendment used in that State. In 
this article it is proposed to review 
the evidence which bears on the 
matter, the general trend of which 
seems to show that the New Hamp- 
shire constitution is now almost, 
if not quite impossible to amend. 

The present method of making 
changes was introduced in the con- 
stitution of 1784, and somewhat re- 
written in the constitution of 1792. 
Every seven years the legislature 
proposes the question, “Shall there 
be a constitutonal convention?” If 
a majority of the qualified ‘electors 
voting thereon approve, the legis- 
lature proceeds to fix the date of 
meeting. No amendment propos- 
ed by the convention becomes part 
of the constitution unless approved 
by two-thirds of the qualified elec- 
tors voting on the proposition. The 
legislature has no power to propose 
amendments and no express power 
to call conventions at other than 


the seven year period, although it 
has exercised this prerogative; and 
there is no popular initiative in 
New Hampshire. 

Under this constitutional  pro- 
vision, constitutional conventions 
have been held in 1851, 1876, 1889, 
1903, 1912, and 1918-21. The ex- 
perience of these six conventions 
seems to indicate that it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to make 
the existing machinery function. 
For many years the great difficulty 
lay in securing a favorable vote at 
the polls for calling a convention; 
then followed a period in which the 
legislature assumed the right to 
postpone, or failed to call a con- 
vention authorized by the electors; 
more recently the requirement of 
a two-thirds popular vote has be- 
come the hurdle which wrecks 
prospective amendments. It is to 
the latter situation that attention 
is here directed. 

The following table gives data 
showing the result of the popular 
vote in the last six cases in which 
amendments have been submitted. 

This table indicates the steadily 








TABLE I. 
Result of popular vote on Amendments proposed by Convention. 
Year Accepteiu Rejected % Tot. voted on 
1877 11 84.6 2 15.4 13 
1889 5 71.4 2 28.6 7 
1903 4 40. 6 60. 10 
1912 4 33.3 8 66.7 12 
1920 0 0. 7 100. 7 
1921 0 0. o > 100. 4 





(The elections of 1851-52 are omitted from this and succeeding tables. 


No one 


of the fifteen amendments submitted in 1851 received even a majority vote; of the 
three amendments re-submitted, one was adopted.) 
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increasing difficulty of securing the same indication is given in Table 








requisite two-thirds majority. The II. 
TABLE II. 
Surplus Votes over the Required Two-thirds Majority. 
1921— 
1920— 
1912— Proposition VII 1913 
: VIII 506 
X 675 
XI 1798 Average— 1,223 
1903— Proposition I 4064 
™ II 2825 
2 IV 102 
VIII 2138 Average— 2,282 
1889— Proposition I 5015 
= II 4479 
Ill 3447 
93 IV 4236 
. VII 1437 Average— 3,723 
1877— Proposition II 6659 
“ Ill 3960 
IV 3389 
Vv 5568 
VI 1136 
VII 5 
VIII 5176 
IX 7152 
X 5194 
ia XI 4589 
= XIII 7542 Average— 4,579 





It is interesting to observe the 
regularity of the declining ratio, 
which fell decade by decade in the 
ratio of 4, 3, 2, 1,0. It can hardly 
be deduced from these declining 
surpluses that the pendulum will 
never swing in the opposite direc- 
tion; but it may nevertheless be 


litical society there will be a pro- 
gressive likelihood of finding a 
minority of one-third against any 
proposition for change. 

The same phenomenon is seen 
when one examines particular pro- 
positions on which a popular vote 
has been repeatedly taken. 








held that in any differentiating po- Have the conventions held in 
TABLE III 
Per Cent of Vote in Favor of Amendments 
Year Size of Sector n Inc. Tax Inheritance Item Pension 
House Amendment 

1877 62.1% 

1889 58.0 

1903 60.8% 51.3 66.9% 

1912 66.0 53.4 64.6% 65.5 65.7 58.3% 
1920 63.3 45.4 60.4 65.2 63.6 58.1 
1921 56.5 38.9 44.1 








New Hampshire been unrepresenta- 
tive to such a degree as the propor- 
tion of popular rejections might 


seem to indicate? As a matter of 
fact, the convention has reflected 
with unusual faithfulness the ma- 
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jority opinion of the state. The 
following summary indicates how 
nearly the conventions have under- 
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stood the desires of their constitu- 
ents. 








TABLE IV. 
Year Amendments receiving majority of Amendments failing to receive majority 
those voting on proposition of these voti xz a the » ot 

1877 13 0 
1889 | 6 1 
1903 9 1 
1912 12 0 
1920 7 1 
1921 2 2 

5 


49 





It thus appears that since 1877 in 
only five instances have a majority 
of the voters voting on constitution- 
al amendments failed to approve 
the work of the convention. There 
has been and is a persistent desire 
to reduce the size of the House of 
Representatives, to reform the 
revenue system, to remove obsolete 
sectarian references from the con- 
stitution—desires which the con- 
ventions have again and again rec- 
ognized only to find their work de- 
feated at the polls by a small 
minority. 

The total vote cast at four elec- 
tions on the proposition to reduce 
the size of the House was, in favor 
120,567 ; against, 75,413; on the pro- 
position to strike out certain sec- 
tarian references, voted on five 
times, in favor 123,739, against 108,- 


319; on an income tax, three elec- 
tions, in favor, 91,118; against, 76,- 
819; on an inheritance tax, four 
elections, in favor, 108,118; against, 
73,700. 

Examination of the vote by coun- 
ties throws some light on _ those 
parts of the state where the propor- 
tion of votes for and against amend- 
ments is greater or less as the case 
may be. The proportion of the af- 
firmative to the negative vote has 
been found for each county on each 
proposition from 1889 to 1912 in- 
clusive, as well as for the state as a 
whole. Twenty-nine propositions 
were before the electors during this 
period. The following table shows 
the relative standing of the ten 
counties as compared with the ratio 
for the state as a whole. 


TABLE V. 


Showing Ratios by Counties on Constitutional Amendments, 1889-1912 inclusive, 


as greater or less than the ratio for the State. 





Less 


County Greater Less 





County Greater 
Belknap 22 7 Hillsborough 17 12 
Carroll 10 19 Merrimack 20 9 
Cheshire 24 5 Rockingham 5 24 
Coos 17 12 Strafford 13 16 
Grafton 26 3 Sullivan 


18 11 





From this table it appears that 
strong support for constitut‘onal 
amendment can be found in Graf- 
ton, Cheshire, Belknap and Merri- 


mack Counties while on the other 


hand, Rockingham and_ Carrol! 
Counties will normally reduce the 
majorities secured elsewhere. 

The amendments which have 
been successful in the last three con- 
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ventions have by no means been 
the most important. There follows 
a statement of these amendments, 


with the surplus vote over the re- 
quired two-thirds majority. 





TABLE VI. 
1921— None approved 
1920— None approved 
1912— Prop. Vil Disqualification for violation of 
election laws 1,913 
‘3 VIII Plurality elections 506 
; x Jurisdiction of police courts 675 
> XI Changing basis of representation 
from ratable polls to population 1,798 
1903— Prop. I Literacy test for voting 4,064 
" II Exam. for military appointees 2,825 
1 III Inheritance Tax 102 
‘ Vil Anti-Trust 2,138 





served. 

On the other hand, during this 
same period the following proposi- 
tions have been defeated. 


Of these only propositions one, 
three, and seven in 1903 raised any 
fundamental question; and the nar- 
row margin of success in the case 
of the inheritance tax should be ob- 

















TABLE VII. 

Year Proposition No. of votes 
Voted on less than 2-3 

1921— Prop. I Income tax 15,353 
= II Inheritance tax 11,864 

‘a Ill Reduction of House Representatives 5,422 

7 IV Eliminating word “male” 6,000 

1920— Prop. I Income tax 4,766 
i II Inheritance tax 1,010 

7 i * Item Veto 2,252 

= IV Reduction of House Representatives 2,548 

¥ V Re-conscientious Objectors 9,029 

: Vi Anti-Sectarian 16,491 

‘ VII Pensions 6,511 

1912— Prop. I Reduction of Hotsse Representatives 168 
es II Size of Senate 2,806 

" III Tax on Intangibles 721 

a IV Inheritance Tax 989 

V Corporation Tax 367 

” VI Anti-Sectarian 4,025 

fa IX Pensions 2,057 

“ XII Item Veto 236 

1903— Prop. III Appointment of Commissary General 738 
rs V Jurisdiction of Police Courts 947 

. VI Anti-Sectarian 4,948 

. Vil Woman Suffrage 10,162 

2 IX Reduction in size of House 1,948 
By no means all of these pro- tax, for a modernized inheritance 
positions are of first class impor- tax, for the reduction in the size of 


tance; but some of them relate to 
almost indispensable changes in the 
constitution. This is particularly 
true of the proposals for an income 


the House of Representatives, and 
for a system of pensions. All of 
these propositions have been ap- 
proved two or more times by a ma- 
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jority of those voting on the amend- 
ments. 

The above analysis raises very 
clearly the question whether the 
first concern of those who have the 
welfare of New Hampshire at heart 
is not to agitate for an easier meth- 
od of constitutional amendment. 
A financial crisis has failed to move 
the existing machinery; and the in- 
terests of the state are now suffer- 
ing on account of the unchangeable 
provisions of an eighteenth century 
constitution. 

Only one attempt to alter the 
existing provisions for constitution- 
al amendment has ever been made. 
In 1851 a convention proposed to 
permit the State legislature once 
in six years, to propose amend- 
ments to the electors, to be approv- 
ed by them, however, only if two- 
thirds of those voting on the pro- 
position acquiesced. This was de- 
feated by a vote of 13,223 ayes to 
26,165 noes. The Convention of 
1903 defeated plans for legislative 
submission of amendments by a 
vote of 41 to 276; the Convention 
of 1912 killed a similar plan by a 
vote of 65 to 189; the Convention 
of 1918-21 paid little attention to 
five different proposals along this 
line, only one of which went so far 
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as to affect the two-thirds rule. 

New Hampshire is the only State 
in the Union in which the power to 
propose amendments is not vested 
expressly or by implication in the 
legislature. The awkwardness of 
calling a convention whenever any 
issue pushes itself into the fore- 
ground has often been pointed out. 
The undesirable features of this 
situation were apparent in the New 
Hampshire Convention of 1918-21. 
The Convention was called to deal 
with one issue, taxation, to which 
was added the perennial problem 
of New Hampshire politics, the size 
of the lower House. The election 
of delegates revealed the lack of 
popular interest in the whole affair. 
The four hundred odd delegates 
were elected from 295 constituen- 
cies. Of these two elected no dele- 
gates, sixty-eight were uncontested, 
and sixty-six more were virtually 
uncontested. These sixty-six con- 
stituencies either polled a vote of 
less than fifteen, or the second 
candidate received less than  one- 
fifth of the vote secured by the suc- 
cessful candidate. The following 
table classifies the constituencies ac- 
cording to the total vote cast in 
each. 


VILLI. 








Total Vote Cast 





Number of Constituencies 
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li- D 
26 - 50 
51 - 100 
101 - 200 











201 and greater 








2 
58 
83 
52 
41 
59 













The President of the Convention 
was elected by a vote of 205. The 
largest vote cast for any successful 
candidate was 619; the smallest was 
3. Three members were returned 
by a vote of three; in one case 
there was no contest, in the other 
two cases the opponent polled two 
votes. Another member’ was re- 
























































turned with four votes, another 
with five. The average constituen- 
cy from the eleven cities of the 
State was 1,186; from the twenty- 
five smallest towns, 183. 

When no dramatic issues arise in 
quick succession, the periodic con- 
vention meeting every seven years 
will sometimes be borne into a dead 
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calm; the breeze stirred up by a_ chusetts are accustomed to depend 
single issue will not disturb the on the General Court of that State. 
quiet surface of public opinion. When the Convention passes out of 
Such isolated ‘issues should be’ the realm of the automatic, it may 
handled by the device adopted by be supposed that greater interest 
every other American State; initia- will be attracted to it on the oc- 
tion of an amendment when neces-_ casion when a convention really be- 
sary by the legislature, approval or comes necessary; but in order to 
rejection by the electors. With avoid the astounding condition re- 
this method of action at its disposal, vealed in the foregoing table, in 
New Hampshire could dispense which it appeared that fifty-eight 
with a convention meeting every members were commissioned by 
seven years, and rely upon the less tffan twenty-five voters each, 
legislature to call a convention the basis of representation in the 
when necessary, as the citizens of Convention should be changed from 
the neighboring State of Massa- the town to some larger unit. 





A CHRISTMAS WISH 
By George Henry Hubbard 


What shall be my Christmas wish for thee? 


A merry life, that sparkles brook-like as it goeth? 

Ah, no! I wish thee peace, that like a river floweth, 

Divinely deep. Abundance? Riches? Gifts un- 
sparing? 

Say rather, little with content, thus equal sharing 

God’s bounty with thy brothers. Light and easy 


burden? 

Nay; strength to carry more, that so thy daily 
guerdon 

May greater be. Unfailing health? Surcease of 
sorrow ? 


Not these, dear friend, but grace with each new- 
coming morrow 
To bear thy pains and change to pearls thy tear- 
drops streaming. 
So be this hallowed Christmastide a true fore- 
gleaming 
Of fadeless New Year joy and bliss for thee! 
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BACK HOME 
By Catherine A. Dole 


Let’s go back East, to Tansyville— 

You and me and him— 

Before that youngster gets too big 

To crawl out on a limb. 

These swings and rings and ladder things 
Are tame, jit seems to me, 

To what a fellow feels who climbs 

High, high up, in a tree! 

I’ll stump the boy to climb my tree 

Out by the pasture bars. 

He'll do it too! H®s got the pluck. 

His eyes will shine like stars! 

Let’s hustle up and get back there 

Before the sugarin’s done! 

There’s sap in those old maples yet; 

I want to hear it run. 

Then let’s hunt up our Mayflower patch 
Down by the Boston Lot. 

"Member what happened there, one day? 
I’ll bet you’ve not forgot! 

I led you right off through the woods, 
So warm and sweet and wet, 

And when you saw that bank of flowers 
I hear your “Oh John!” yet. 

Your hands went fluttering out toward them— 
I stood and watched your face— 

“OQ John!” you said, “O John! O John!” 

Like that Come kiss me, Grace! 

Yes let’s go back to Tansyville. 

I want to go to church. 

It’s eight years, now, since we went off 

And left ’em in the lurch. 

I don’t see how they’ve got along 

Without us, all this while. 

Say, won’t they stare. when you and I 

And Son sail down the aisle? 

Out here, no matter where you look, 

There’s man’s work, everywhere; 

But there are rocks and mountain tops 

That man can’t touch, back there. 

Here, we have ships on every lake, 

Mills on each waterfall— 

I want a little lonely pond— 

Just beautiful, that’s all. 

When we look up at Percy Peaks— 

Don’t you remember, Grace? 

And how it makes you feel to see 

That grand, calm Old Stone Face? 

I want to breathe the air again 

Fresh from the face of God! 
Grace girl, pack up! 
And don’t forget my rubber boots and rod! 


! 
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SHADOW OF THE WOLF 
By Agnes Ryan 


Yes, I knew we cugat to worx 

And scrimp and save. 

We'll never get anywhere 

If we don’t. 
That’s what my father 

Used to tell my mother. 

He taught her not to want a ribbon 
Every time he went to town, 

And not to want to go herself. 

He taught her, as I reckon 

You'll teach me. 

He said you had to save the pennies 
And work all the time—like Hell— 

If you expected to get anywhere. 

He wanted a living and a home, 

And then he wanted money 

In the bank for burial. 

He saved and worried until the end, 
And when he died there was still 

A little mortgage— 

Enough to vex and worry and make his work 
Seem like a failure. 

Then mother got to thinking 

That all she wanted out of life 

Was a hundred dollars— 

To buy a casket 

And: provide her decent burial. 
Wasn’t it like that 

With your father and your mother? 
It’s so with every one I know. 


Well, I don’t think I want 

To live like that. 

I often think I’d like the Poor-House; 

And I have known of Death so long 

I think that I’d not fear him 

But might instead, forgetting 

How awful people think him,— 

I might clap my hands and smile 

As at a friend, if I should see him coming. 


Anyway, I don’t want to bother 

About my burial, about saving, saving— 

I want. to live, 

To live and love 

And have a good time in the sun.— 

If we’ve got to be poor, 

Let’s go far into the country, 

Away from the shadow of cold buildings— 
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We can walk if it costs too much— 

For there the sun and air are free, 

And if it’s cold, well, it will be clean cold, 
And anyway, the summer there is just as long 
As in the city.— 


To live—let us live and love 

And when I die I’ll want 

No trappings of a burial. 

Don’t ever bury me. 

When my time comes 

Just let the clean waves wash over me, 
Carry me where they may, 

Dissolve me, resolve me 

Back to the common clay ; 

Or let me seek a lone high hill, 

Afar, afar, 

And lay me down beneath the sky, 
With or without a star, 

Where all of Heaven’s winds may blow 
And with me have their will, 

And sun and rain beat down 

To cleanse and dry and whiten all my bones. 
If we’ve been happy, you and I, 

What will it matter where we lie? 


THE HOMELAND 
By Marjorie Packard 


The Rhine is cool and green and wide; 
The Aar milk-white with foam; 

But gently run by willowed banks 
The little streams of home. 


Domes and turrets, storied spires, 
Tower o’er mighty Rome: 

Old elm trees arch the drowsy streets 
In the little town ot nome. 


Sunset on the Alpine heights 
Crimsons each silvered dome; 

How soft and near at eventide 
The little hills of home. 


Oh brave and gay are the sights you see 
As abroad in the world you roam; 

But it’s sweet to see the green hills 
And the quiet streets ot home. 
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TRADE’S TEMPLE 
By Jean M. Batchelor 


The sun of summer, falling 

Upon the city square, 

Is caught as in a cauldron 

Of blazing walls; the air 

With pulsing heat is shaken 

And all the street with flame 
Seems paved as was the furnace 
From which unhurt there came 
Through the court of Babylon. 
Walking slow 

Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego. 
Yet Babylon the golden 

Is dust and driven sand, 

And we where newer walls are built 
Walk in another land 

From that where Daniel’s comrades 
Refused to bow them down 

Before the alien altars 

Of an unholy town, 

Or kneel to dark divinities 

Of silver and of stone. 

For we, in adoration 

Daily before a throne 

Unseen, with ceremonial 

Of purchase and of price, 

Offer ourselves to ancient gods 

As living sacrifice. 


THE OLD MAN OF 
THE MOUNTAIN 


By Eleanor Baldwin 


God modeled him with mallets of the rain; 
God welded him with shining of the sun; 
And, with the first heroic lines begun, 
He held a heavier hammer, and amain 
He wrought there with the driving hurricane, 
Wielding strong blows until the task was done. 
God saw that he was good and softly spun 
Rich robes of greenness where the rocks had 
lain. 
Grey-hewn and lone he dwells upon the height, 
Peaceful with silence, and as one who waits, 
His still gaze ever southward to the site 
Where that great goddess of our Eastern gates 
Raises one lustrous arm to shed the light 
Of benediction on a nation’s fates. 
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DAY—DAWN—DUSK 
By Louise K. Pugh 


Dawn and a freshening breeze 

And a bird’s first drowsy note— 

Dawn and the breeze and the bird are here, 
You are not. There’s an ache in my throat. 


Day and a glowing sun 

And the noise of a passing cart— 

Day and the sun and the cart are here, 
You are not. There’s an ache in my heart. 


Dusk and a flickering fire 

And the kettle singing for tea— 
Dusk and the kettle and fire are here, 
You are not. But there’s memory. 


THE GRACIOUS LOVER 
By Louise Patterson-Guyol 


Small wonder that roses love wind! 
Clean-winged, beautiful, free, 

He passes them white as romance, 
Swift as the sea. 


But wonder at this: that the wind 
Can pause in his infinite flight 
To ruffle the locks of a rose, 
To kiss her good-night! 


SONNET 
By Louise Patterson-Guyol 


I used to love pale colors, gentle tints, 

Delicate shades of blue and lavender, 

Faint-blushing flowers that held but whispers, hints 
Of pink as timid as the blossoms were, 

I used to love the tender look of pearls; 

The opal charmed me with its smoky light. 

I loved the spring-tide months, like fair-haired girls; 
The pastel dusk; things that were not too bright. 


Now—lI love you! and lit by sudden flame, 
A vivid world starts up against the sky. 
With you a surge of mighty color came: 

Of you the scarlet lips of autumn cry, 

Bold golden tulips, rubies keen of hue, 

All glowing radiant beauty shouts of you! 




















With the publication of the 
poems printed in this issue of the 
Granite Monthly the contest for 
the prize generously offered by Mr. 
Brookes More closes, and the judges, 
Professor Katharine Lee Bates, Mr. 
William Stanley Braithwaite and 
former Governor John H. Bartlett, 
will act in the making of the $50 
award. The nation-wide display of 
interest in the contest, as shown by 
the printing of poems from almost 
every state in the Unon, as well as 
from foreign countries, must be 
highly gratifying to Mr. More, as 
it certainly has been to the editor 
and publisher of this magazine. 

One of its results has been the 
inclusion of the Granite Monthly 
for the first time in the list of 
magazines recognized by Mr. 
Braithwaite in the choice of the 
best American verse for his annual 
anthology. As_ recently reported 
in the Boston Transcript he has 
named six poems printed in the 
Granite Monthly during 1921 as 
worthy of mention in a survey of 
the whole field of American periodi- 
cal literature for that period. ‘This 
is a surprisingly good showing for 
a little state monthly of limited 
size and field and could not have 
been achieved without the stimulus 
of the More prize. 

An interesting feature of the con- 
test has been the number of letters 
the editor has received from read- 
ers of the magazine, expressing 
their preference for this or that 
poem included in the contents and 
the hope that it may win the prize. 
We would like to hear from others 
on this line and to bring this about 
we offer a copy of a bound volume 
of a past year of the magazine to 
every reader who nominates in a 
letter to the editor, the poem which 
finally wins the award from the 
board of judges. No red tape; just 
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drop a line to the Granite Monthly, 
Concord, N. H., saying which of 
the poems it printed in 1921 you 
liked the best. If your preference 
coincides with that of the judges 
the book will be sent you at once. 

A friend whose name we hope to 
print later gives us a prize of $25 
for another modest contest which 
ought to prove interesting and 
which will have but three rules to 
govern it. It will be awarded for 
the best piece of original prose 
composition contributed to the 
Granite Monthly during the year 
1922 by a student in a New Hamp- 
shire preparatory school which 
means any institution of learning in 
the state except Dartmouth and 
New Hampshire colleges and the 
Plymouth and Keene normal 
schools. The article may be fact 
or fiction; a story or an essay; a 
descriptive article, a discussion of 
some timely topic or a piece of his- 
torical research. It will stand a 
better chance of publication if it 
deals with New Hampshire, but 
this ts not an absolute requirement. 
Contributions to the contest will 
not be paid for except in the award 
of the prize. 

We have in mind a new semi- 
editorial department, New Hamp- 
shire Day by Day, for the Granite 
Monthly of 1922, which we hope to 
make of interest and value; and 
have in hand several manuscripts 
from old and new contributors 
which we like and think our readers 
will. The publisher finds probable 
a minute balance on the right side 
of the ledger December 31. So we 
will strive to keep afloat for one 
more year at least the little New 
Hampshire craft which began its 
venturesome voyage through the 
stormy seas of magazine publica- 
tion in 1878. 
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“One reason why I like everything 
Mrs. Keyes writes is because it is 
all so human,” said recently one who 
has been reading the printed word in 
all its forms from law books to love 
stories for 70 years. And certainly 
the adjective used is a good one to ap- 
ply to the characters in her latest book, 
“The Career of David Noble” (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, New York). 
The man from whom the story takes 
its titke—he can hardly be called its 
hero—is very human in the uncon- 
scious selfishness with which he sub- 
ordinates everything and everybody to 
his career. The heroine—unani- 
mously so voted—is just as human 
in her straightforward desire for love 
and life and happiness. And Pa 
and Ma and Susie Noble are our 
friends and neighbors—real gold in 
rough granite settings—in every New 
Hampshire town. 

The story is of absorbing interest 
and though it is a pretty constant 
tug on one’s heartstrings the happy 
ending comes in 300 pages and is 
sufficiently emotional to stir the most 
blase. Readers of Mrs. Keyes’s pre- 
vious book, “The Old Grey Home- 
stead,” and of her Granite Monthly se- 
rial, “The Sequel,” will welcome the 
re-appearance of some of the char- 
acters of those stories in “The Ca- 
reer of David Noble.” Bobby Hutch- 
inson we are especially glad to meet 
once more and to be given a promise 
of the happiness for him that “The 
Sequel” denied. 

Readers of this magazine will be 
foremost, also, in appreciation of the 
dedication of the new book “to 
Henry Wilder Keyes, whose career, 
from selectman of Haverhill, New 
Hampshire, to United States Senator 
from New Hampshire, has been a 
source of deep pride and great joy 
to those who know him, but most 
of all to his wife.” 


Nine one act plays by Miss Alice 
Brown, a daughter of New Hamp- 
shire whose achievements in almost 
all branches of literature are a source 
of pride to her native state, have 
been collected in a volume published 
by the Macmillan Company, New 
York. “Joint Owners in Spain,” pro- 
duced at the Chicago Little Theatre 
in 1913, is most frequently seen upon 
the stage because the blend of its hu- 
mor and pathos is more obvious, 
easier to “put over,” than in the case 
of most of its companions in this 


collection. It is, in fact, one of the 
author’s unsurpassed New England 
sketches, truthful and appealing, 
placed in stage form and suffering 
little or no loss of charm by the 
change. 


Striking an entirely different note, 
“The Hero,” produced by the Stuart 
Walker Company in Indianapolis in 
May, 1918, was as real a bit of drama 
as the war produced. “The Sugar 
House,” produced by the Washington 
Square Players in New York in 1916, 
takes us back in the New England 
hills again and shows that the gamut 
of character can be run as easily in 
a rural neighborhood as in the great- 
est city. 

The city furnishes the locale for 
some of the other plays, “The Crim- 
son Lake,” for instance, being the title 
of a Bohemian restaurant in New 
York as well as of the piece whose 
action takes place within its walls. 
The settings, however, are immaterial 
save that rural dialogue as Miss 
srown writes it rings more true than 
we are accustomed to hear it or read 
it. The substance of the plays is deep 
in the hearts of all men and women 
everywhere. 

The American stage has taken too 
little note of the one act play. It 
is good to have these of Miss Brown’s 
collected and preserved as a proof of 
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good work already done and an en- 
couragement for others to follow this 
path of worthy artistic endeavor. 


There is no man writing today who 
can tell a better football story than can 
Ralph D. Paine of Durham, New 
Hampshire, one reason being that no 
one could have a better preparation 
than his for such authorship. Winner 
of the “Y” at New Haven some 30 
years ago, he “did sport” afterwards 
for metropolitan newspapers, and 
while he quit that game a long time 
ago for book and magazine writing, 
the chalk-marked gridiron has retained 
a warm place in his heart and some 
of his best short stories and novels 


have had heroes wearing moleskins 
and head-guards. No one of them 


makes a stronger appeal to the general 
reader or to the football expert than 
does “Bowman McMurray,” the lead- 
ing character in “First Down, Ken- 
tucky,” (Houghton Mifflin Company.) 
In 1920 a band of football warriors 
journeyed from little old Center 
College in the blue grass country to 
Cambridge and gave Harvard a spen- 
did battle in the stadium. There was 
a picturesque and plucky streak in 
these “praying colonels’ which ap- 
pealed to Mr. Paine so much that he 
went down to Danville and obtained 
material for the novel here mentioned. 
How much of it is fact and how 
much fiction is of no consequence in 
appraising its merits as a story. But 
the fact that “Bo” and “Red” and 
the rest came north again this fall and 
beat Harvard made “First Down, 
Kentucky” as timely a book as could 
be published this autumn. Unlike 
some other books which have this 
quality, however, Mr. Paine’s story 
will not disappoint as a stirring tale of 
out-door sport any one who buys it 
because of its catchy title. The three 
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musketeers of foot ball, “Bo” and 
“Red” and Len Garretson, are the 
kind of boys one likes to read about 
and would like to know, and the young 
Americans who pattern after them in 
working hard, obeying the coach and 
playing the game for all that is in 
them will have worthy models for 


their ambitions on and off the foot- 
ball field. 


Alfred A. Knopf, New York, has 
begun the publication of a uniform 
collected edition of the works of the 
late Bert Leston Taylor, “B. L. T.,” 
of the Chicago Tribune, whose “Line- 
o’-Type or Two” was one of the first 
and for 20 years one of the best 
“columns” in the American press. 
The first volume is of verse, under 
the title, “A Penny Whistle,” and in- 
cludes, also, “The Babette Ballads.” 
Next spring will bring “The So-Called 
Human Race.” Mr. Taylor did some 
of his first journalistic work on news- 
papers in Manchester, N. H., a fact 
which is recalled in one of the poems, 
“To Bishop Summer,” included in 
the present collection, and his bright 
and witty memory remains fresh in the 
minds of many of us who knew him - 
then. Mr. Knopf’s book has an ex- 
cellent frontispiece portrait of Mr. 
Tayor and an introduction by Frank- 
lin F. Adams which is a fine and sure 
appreciation of B. L. T.’s_ especial 
merits as a rhymer of the time. 


Lieutenant Commander Burt Frank- 
lin Jenness, U, S. N., retired, native 
of Pittsfield, N. H., whose “Man-o- 
War Rhymes” were reviewed in this 
magazine a year ago, now issues 
through the Cornhill Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, another little volume of 
verses of waves and wind which he 
calls “Sea Lanes” and which will be 
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welcomed by those who realize that A trusty mate to mind the wheel— 
here a real sailor is singing from the And winds may blow till the lee rail dips! 


bottom of his heart. A God made world is the world for me; 
Just give me a ship with a happy crew, U eS and peopled by men of 
And deep blue water beneath her keel; i. + me 6 hah , 

Her bilges tight, and her compass true; ©o im going back to the open sea. 





MEMORIES 


By Wallace Everard Stearns 
The evening came down softly, rose and gray 
Glimmered the ruffled waters, and the peace, 
Wind-whispered among pines, seemed infinite; 
The west glowed faintly and the night’s release 
3rought cool hushed twilight in the wake of day; 
Peace filled the fading hollows of the sky 
With starry darkness, and the memory 
Of dear dead friendships sobbed among the pines, 
Pines murmurous with music of the wind. 
Thus, when the waters ruffle, rose and gray, 
And night stoops down to bind the brows of day, 
With beauty that is half a mystery, 
Thus, in the hours of twilight, oft I find 
Phantoms that whisper in the passing wind— 
Ghosts from the twilight land of Memory. 


IN THE ROMAN FORUM ON A 


DUSTY DAY 
By Z. J. McCormick 

These unbound broken plates of history 

Spared yet from infidelities and rust 

Are whispering old names. But when a gust 
Of hot white wind, whipped sharply from the sea, 
Bears down a drift of living Rome on me 

And on some valiant shaft and headless bust, 


I know that neither blind nor blinding dust 
Can leave one word for immortality. 


I cannot laugh at death this afternoon. 

Its daily winnowing upon my head 

And these worn stubborn stones are but the sum 
Of greatness here too long or gone too soon. 

The Caesars and Theodoric are dead 

And Nero’s golden blocks are stricken dumb! 
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Milo Sanborn Morrill was born Jan- 
uary 20, 1846, in Canterbury, youngest 
of ten children of Captain David and 
Sally (Peverly) Morrill, and died Sep- 
tember 6, in the same house where his 
father and grandfather had passed away. 
He spent his entire life upon his ances- 
tral acres at the same time engaging 
extensively in the lumber business. He 
was a member of the Free Will Baptist 
church and a staunch Republican in 





politics, 
cast when 
legislature 
married and is survived by his brother, 
George P. Morrill, well-known Civil War 
veteran of Canterbury and West Con- 
cord, whose four sons were the bearers 


receiving every vote 
in 1900 to the state 
Mr. Morrill never 


though 
elected 


of 1901. 


at their uncle’s funeral. One of them, 
Charles Emery Morrill, and his wife, 
had made their home since 1893 with 
the subject of this sketch. Milo S. 
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Morrill was a good-~citizen, liberal and 
public spirited. In his will he _ be- 
queathed $1,200 to the town of Canter- 
bury for a receiving tomb, any balance 
to be applied toward the erection of a 
library building or for the purchase of 
library books; $1,000 to the trustees of 
the Congregational church at Canterbury 
Center; and $500 to the State Y. M. C. 
A.; the two last items in trust, the in- 
come only to be used for the een 
ot the two organizations. 


WOODBURY LANGDON. 


Woodbury Langdon, New Hampshire’s 
wealthiest resident, died at his home, the 
historic John Langdon mansion, in 
Portsmonth, October 24. He was born 
in that city, October 22, 1836, the son 
of Woodbury and Frances’ (Cutler) 
Langdon, and in the sixth generation 
from Judge Woodbury Langdon, brother 
of Governor John Langdon. Early in 
life he engaged in the dry goods com- 
mission business in New York and was 
very successful. He was a director in 
various banks, insurance companies and 
railroads and had been vice-president of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce. 
He- was appointed in 1890 a member of 
the New York rapid transit commission 
which created the great subway system 
in that city and was also a member 
of the famous Committee of Seventy 
which secured the non-partisan election 
of William L. Strong as mayor. He 
had been vice-president of the Union 
League Club since 1889. Since retiring 
from active business in 1911, Mr. Lang- 
don had made his home in Portsmouth, 
with a beautiful summer place at Fox 
Point, Newington, and had taken a deep 
interest in the affairs of the locality, es- 
pecially the Portsmouth hospital and 
Children’s Home. Mr. Langdon married 
Edith Eustis Pugh and after her death, 
Elizabeth Langdon Elwyn, by whom he 
is survived. 


DANIEL R. COLE. 


Daniel Reed Cole was born in Gilsum, 
August 20, 1835, the son of Asa and 
Sarah (Pitt) Cole, and died in Keene, 
Sept. 20. He had resided in Keene since 
1858 and had held many positions of trust, 
including service on the board of as- 
sessors and supervisors, in the city coun- 
cil and legislature and for 20 years as 
county commissioner. He was president 
of the Cheshire County Savings Bank 
and vice-president of the Citizens’ Na- 
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tional Bank of Keene and had been for 
many years the head of the firm of 
D. R. & F. A. Cole, grain dealers. He 
was a leader in the Republican party 
councils and affiliated with the Uni- 
tarian church. He is survived by a son, 
daughter and grandson, all of Keene. 


ALFRED H. BROWN. 


Alfred Herman Brown was born in 
New Ipswich July 14, 1838, the son of 
Herman and _ Sophronia (Prescott) 
Brown, and died October 4 in Canter- 
bury, where he had resided as proprietor 
of a general store since 1861. He was 
appointed postmaster, March 28, 1862, 
and held the office, with the exception 

















ALFRED H. Brown 


THE LATE 


of a few years, until his death. He was 
a Republican in politics and a member of 
the Legislature in 1876-7. He also was 
town clerk for many years and promi- 
nent in such local activities as the Ly- 
ceum Village Improvement Society, 
town fair and library. He is survived 
by one son, Fred H. Brown of Con- 
cord, three daughters, Miss Josephine M. 
Brown of Canterbury, Mrs. Mary P. 
Cody of Newton Highlands, Mass., and 
Mrs. Alice M. Perkins of Loudon, and 
by seven grandchildren, 
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JOHN T. BUSIEL. 


John Tilton Busiel, second son of John 
W. and Julia M. (Tilton) Busiel, was 
born October 12, 1847, in that part of 
the town of Gilford now included in the 
city of Laconia, where he died October 
7. The late Governor Charles A. Bus- 
iel and Frank E. Busiel were his broth- 
ers. He graduated from Phillips Exeter 
Academy in 1864 and from Harvard 
College in 1868, being a member of the 
Institute of 1770, Hasty Pudding Club, 
Alpha Delta Phi, Delta Kappa Epsilon, 
Med. Fac., etc. He was third marshal 
of his class, editor of the Harvard Advo- 
cate and a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
with a Commencement Day thesis. 
After his graduation he became a hosiery 
manufacturer in Laconia and so continued 
until his death, taking a leading part 
in the affairs of the town and city as 
selectman, member of the legislature and 
constitutional convention, trustee of the 
city library, hospital and Congregational 
church, etc. He was for many years 
president of the People’s National Bank 
and the Laconia Savings Bank. A 
— Miss Helen J. Busiel survives 
him. 


LEONARD WELLINGTON. 
_ Leonard Wellington, born in Walpole, 
September 12, 1841, the son of Wil- 
liam and Achsah (Kidder) Wellington, 
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died October 15 in Keene, where he had 
studied and practiced law since 1866. 
He attended Mt. Caesar Seminary at 
Swanzey, the academy at Bernardston, 
Mass., Kimball Union Academy and the 
Albany, N. Y., law school. He had 
served as solicitor of Cheshire county 
and as member of the Keene board of 
health and was a member of the Con- 
gregational church and Masonic frater- 
nity. He is survived by his wife, who 
was Harriet Lyon Chandler, and by two 
sons and four grandchildren. 


CHARLES E. QUIMBY, M. D. 


Dr. Charles Elihu Quimby was born 
in New Ipswich, June 21, 1853, the son 
of Prof. Elihu Thayer Quimby, who was 
the head of the department of mathe- 
matics at Dartmouth College from 1864 
to 1878. The younger Quimby graduated 
from Dartmouth in the class of 1874, re- 
ceived his medical degree from _ the 
University of the City of New York 
in 1878 and after one year in Somers- 
worth began the practice of his 
profession in New York City and so 
continued until his death on November 7. 
He was connected with the medical 
faculty of the University of the City 
of New York continuously from 1889 
and was the author of many important 
contributions to medical journals and 
encyclopedias. 
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THE FLAG AT HALF-MAST 
Armistice Day, 1921. 


By Samuel C. Worthen 


Flag of our Fathers, sadly wave 
In this sweet autumn breeze! 

In memory of our sacred dead 
Who sleep beyond the seas. 


In rhythm with each fluttering fold 
Hearts throb with grief and pain, 

Still longing for the loved and lost 
Who'll ne’er return again. 


Hearts, mourn!—but may the day ne’er come, 
While these rock-bound hills shall stand, 
When sons of ours shall not dare to die 
For love of their Native Land! 








